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some old papers with attractive pictures. Two of these pictures she cut 
apart and pinned upon the wall. One was a Madonna and Child, and 
the other a group of reapers mowing and Binging. She had bought a 
clothes-basket, and with cotton and cheesecloth and the simplest of fur¬ 
nishings made a warm bed for the baby. 

At last the visiting nurse looked about and surveyed her work. The 
room was neat; the fire burned brightly; the bed was clean; the mother 
looked contented; the father looked the satisfaction he could not ex¬ 
press. The baby was sleeping. Once more the visiting nurse took up 
her bag and with a smile said, " I will come again to-morrow. Good-by.” 

The peace which passeth understanding had entered her soul to 
abide there forever. They named the child Immanuel. 


AN INCIDENT 

By M. E. H. 

(Place, Cuba; date, November, 1901; time, eleven-thirty p.m.) 

A large building, sombre-looking in the darkness of night, stands 
between “ La Cumbra” and the sea. Faint lights flitting here and there, 
subdued voices, with occasionally a forceful moan breaking the stillness 
pervading, betray the location of the hospital. 

Outside the grounds all seems quiet, as if Nature in putting on her 
nightcap had induced the people in the vicinity to follow her example. 
The air is cool and clear, the stars in myriad numbers shine with a bril¬ 
liancy peculiar to southern skies, silently telling their message. 

A nurse, or, as she is called in Cuba, “ the guardian of the night,” 
filling the position of night supervisor, comes out of the hospital wards 
on to the balcony, which runs on the three sides of the inner court of 
the patio, and pauses a moment at one of the large openings in the wall, 
outlined by an arch, and looks down the road towards the sea. She 
hears English-speaking voices and listens. The silence that preceded 
her coming has passed, and voices, loud, angry, and confused, ring out 
snatches of popular songs and smothered oaths, which tell the tale of 
the location of one of the snares and pitfalls of the American soldier, 
planted, since the abolition of the army canteen, just on the border of 
the military post. 

The place is frequented by those whose tastes are convivial, who 
strum on the piano placed there as an attraction and try to forget their 
woes in discordant sounds or forced mirth. 

“ The pity of it” appeals to the nurse’s serious mind, and she thinks 
of the mothers whose sons these are, of sisters whose brothers have so 
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often left them to mourn alone, and of the effect of a life like this upon 
the unsophisticated youth, the recruit of the army corps, exposed to 
such degradation for the first time. 

Suddenly a voice, perhaps more steady than the others, rings out 
the words of the familiar hymn,— 

“ Nearer, my God, to Thee, nearer to Thee.” 

Though at first a shudder passes over the nurse at the apparently blas¬ 
phemous sound, she notes the absence of jeer or jest and listens in¬ 
tently. The voice, gathering in strength and volume, reaches the words,— 
“ E’en though it be a cross that raiseth me,” 
is strong with emotion. 

Reenforced by other voices, broken, scattered, yet filled with sin¬ 
cerity, the refrain bursts forth with added strength and ringB clear in 
the pure night of heaven,— 

“ Nearer, my God, to Thee, nearer to Thee.” 

A hush followed, and slowly, one by one or in small groups, she 
sees the unsteady forms pass out through the saloon-door and disappear 
in the darkness. 

Alone the nurse stands on the balcony in silence and meditates: 

“ Him we know not, Him shall we never know till we behold Him 
in the least of these who suffer and who sin.” 


LEAVES FROM THE NOTE-BOOK OF A BELLEVUE 

NURSE 

LECTURE I.—DISEASE 

We take up the consideration of disease so far as it is positively 
useful to you in your work. It is quite necessary for one following your 
vocation to know what disease is, something of its, etiology, or causation, 
something of its prevention. 

DEFINITION OF DISEASE. 

Disease is any departure from, or failure in, or perversion of the 
normal physiological action, in the material constitution, or in the funda¬ 
mental integrity of the living organism. 

ETIOLOGY, OE CAUSATION, OF DISEASE. 

A few years ago, before the researches of Koch, Pasteur, Charcot, 
Virchow, and others were completed, the life of an animal or human 
being was thought to proceed from physico-chemical processes, and that 



